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THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
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The Animal’s 


Magna Charta 
in Ethnic History and in Ethical Truth 
By EDWARD P. BUFFET 


Invaluable to humane workers and should be read 
by all lovers of animals. 
scientific, and interesting. 


Postpaid to any address upon receipt of price, 15 cents 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


It is at once scholarly, 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
mot all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, biend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 
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effects yet 


“CAF 
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pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Prints (for Standard Machi 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Try the New 


Cuticura 


Shaving Stick 
Freely Lathering 
=\Medicinal and Emollient 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 B St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


AW YER’ 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
( Titles in bold-face are of books. ) 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 


Gur Dumb Animals, Vol. 57, June, 1924- 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotte ors, 64 x3}....... “$0. 50 per 100 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


. each, $1.25 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts. . aper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty \Francis H. Row ley, $0.30 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber ...... 30 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5cts.each,or 5.00 “ “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, mae = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ........ 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, = 7 


Norie and the Outlaw, a story ............. 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card.. 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ a 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .. .50 “ “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... on 4 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4... 50% 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus.... cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2...$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... _, Sisal 
The Air-gun and the arr 
“Look at the Birds,” by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson "30 ee 


5 “ “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease . .$0. 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No. 8 .......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ......... 30 Sate 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp..boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ............ paper, 15 cts. 
r Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 35c.. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, J sy * saad .cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 ets., five or more . each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... $0. 4 per 00 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... Ya 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had .... 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .£0 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet; No.7, Cattle... £0“ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 22 BP.» 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps in colors................. $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards............ each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) . 55 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .. . .$3.00 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance ..... — 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festive al of Tender Mercies ............... 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 “ “ 
The Coming Education 3" 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Merey” Pennant ..........0.00. 35 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Register ................ 10 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . $3. - per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 oS 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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WHO will not wish ultimate success to the 
campaign against the cruelties of the steel 
trap now being carried on by the American 
Humane Association? 


NO cause suffers more from exaggeration of 
statement than ours. The. facts are bad 
enough. Nothing is gained by magnifying 
them with no regard for what one actually 
knows. 
HAVE you read “The Animal’s Magna 
Charta,” advertised upon another page of 
this issue? If you love animals you should 
have it. We have put the price so low that 
no one need go without it. 


THERE is something to be grateful for in 
the statement of so great an authority as Dr. 
Theobold Smith that the diseases of animals 
are probably less transmissible to human be- 
ings than has been supposed. 

IT is a rare thing in Massachusetts for any- 
one to be convicted of cruelty by our Society 
who has come out of our public schools in 
which now for forty-three years our Band of 
Mercy work has been carried on. 


ACCORDING to the Department of Agri- 
culture, as quoted by the Horse Association of 
America, there are some seventeen million 
horses and mules actually at work on farms in 
this country, and not over four hundred, 
seventy-five thousand tractors. 


SOME day our courts will recognize more 
often than now, the suffering that an animal 
may endure from fear, even when no bodily 
injury is inflicted. A dog dropped from an 
airplane with a parachute may reach the 
earth in safety, but his suffering from terror 
is easily imagined. 


IN the July Forum a writer gives us the re- 
markable information that war is a great 
school of unselfish citizenship, “graduating 
men into the noblest manhood.” Why not 
start another one at the earliest possible 
moment? It might do even more for us in 
citizenship and manhood than the last one did. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND CRIME 


O matter whether it is a crime wave that 
is passing over the country, soon to 
spend itself, or the natural result of our meth- 
ods of dealing with evil doers through our 
courts, or the inevitable outcome of the popu- 
lation into whose blood there have been in- 
jected for generations the poison currents of 
evil, foreign nationalities, or the usual law- 
lessness seen in disregard of property and life 
that succeeds the supreme crime of war—this 
land of ours was certainly never so overrun 
with reckless, heartless and murderous crimi- 
nals as today. City and country alike appear 
to abound with thugs, bandits, gunmen of 
all descriptions. No man or woman, in town 
or out upon the open road, or in the quiet of 
his or her own home, knows what moment he 
or she may be held up at the point of a re- 
volver, assaulted, robbed, perhaps killed. 

Personally, we are thoroughly convinced 
that the great war is more responsible than 
any other one thing. “War is lawlessness. It 
respects neither life nor property. It wins by 
killing and wasting and leaves in its wake a 
host of men who have felt, inevitably, its de- 
moralizing power. Not by any means are 
these necessarily all soldiers. Its deadly in- 
fluence has spread to millions who never saw 
it on the battle-field. 

Against this spirit out of which this orgy 
of crime has come, mere education has no 
power. Never was so much money being ex- 
pended on our schools and colleges as today, 
and never was illiteracy lower than now save 
probably in the early days of the colonies. 
Many of the foremost criminals of history 
have been men who have shared in all the 
advantages of intellectual training. 

Again and again do we reiterate the words 
of the old Hebrew—words as wise as any ever 
uttered, and infinitely wiser than the most of 
those that the so-called wise swear by today— 
that ‘‘out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
Yet what are our schools and colleges doing 
to reach this fountain of life whence spring 
affection, desire, impulse? 

We do not believe in teaching religion in 
our schools, that is, our religion or our neigh- 
bor’s religion, but we do believe that the great 
principles of Humane Education, justice 
toward all life, compassion, mercy, kindness— 
principles which underlie all religion worth 


the name, to which men of all religions and of 
no religion can subscribe—are infinitely more 
necessary in the curriculums of our schools, 
and infinitely more vital to the nation’s future, 
than a host of things that our school teachers 
are compelled to teach. 

Who would not rather have his child taught 
to be fair and just to the Chinese boy or the 
colored schoolmate than have him learn how 
a frog breathes or how many bones there are 
in a dead cat’s back? 

What its more than 150,000 Bands of 
Mercy with their nearly 5,000,000 members 
have done to train law-abiding and just citi- 
zens in this country, no man can estimate. 
Sure we are that the influence of this work has 
all been dead against the criminal forces that 
are at present such a menace to our peace and 
safety. Unless we can reach the generations 
that are to be, in our schools, for that is where 
the vast majority of them are, not in our 
churches or our Sunday-schools, we miss our 
one great chance. To give for Humane Edu- 
cation is to give for the very salvation of the 
nation. 


A REMARKABLE DECLARATION 


NE hundred distinguished French schol- 
ars have issued recently their protest 
against Article 231 of the Paris Peace Treaty. 
In this manifesto they say, “Nevertheless it 
is true (the official documents bear evidence) 
that Article 231 was extorted from Germany 
only by violence and under threat of the im- 
mediate re-starting of the war, which might 
have led to her complete ruin. The day of 
such summary judgment without appeal has 
gone by. It is just as iniquitous to condemn 
a nation to dishonor unheard, as to sentence 
an individual unheard to death.” 

Remarking upon this The Advocate of Peace 
justly says, “Here we have the France of 
Hugo and Pasteur speaking to the Germany 
of Goethe and Kant. We know of no more 
stirring evidence of the new hope in Europe 
than this manifesto out of France.” 


LET us never forget that no animal, if he 
could speak, would ever have need to ask 
mercy at our hands—only justice, Man 
must often plead for mercy where he dare not 
ask for justice. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


RODEO RUFFIANISM STILL RAMPANT 


CONDEMNED BY JACK LONDON CLUB MEMBERS AS UNMITIGATED CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


THE CHICAGO RODEO 


E believe the Chicago Association of 
Commerce could have done a much 
better thing for its city than to bring to it 
the recent Wild West Show—to call it a rodeo 
does nothing toward making it a respectable 
affair. Various reports have come to us as 
to the treatment of the animals. One steer 
had a leg broken, another broke its neck in 
contest with a bull-dogger, and still another 
broke a horn off in its struggle with the so- 
called cowboy who was trying to throw it. 

In a letter from Mr. John L. Shortall, 
president of the Illinois Humane Society, he 
says: ““We had many interviews before the 
performances with officers of the Association 
having charge of the show and certain feat- 
ures were eliminated which had been planned 
and which, after discussion, were deemed most 
likely to result unfortunately.” ; 

Mr. Shortall also sends us a condensed 
report of his Society’s relation to the whole 
more or less disreputable exhibition, which we 
are glad to give. It should be noticed that 
he says, “We do not say that there was no 
violation of the Illinois law against cruelty 
to animals, but that, in the opinion of the 
Society, there was no actionable violation of 
the law in these cases.” Those who know 
Mr. Shortall will not question for a moment 
his sincerity, or the honesty of his conviction 
in this statement, though they may differ 
with him. To find positive evidence of in- 
tentional cruelty that the court will recognize 


‘in many cases is a difficult thing. We be- 


lieve, however, that it is sometimes better to 
lose a case against men whom we know are 
cruel than, for fear of losing, not to make the 
attempt. 

The report follows :— 


In view of the many requests for informa- 
tion regarding the recent rodeo in the Stadium 
at Grant Park, the Illinois Humane Society 
gives out the following: 

Humane officers and from two to three 
veterinary surgeons employed by the Society 
attended every performance and observed 
closely the action of performers and animals. 

The stock used consisted of 275 horses; 150 
bucking horses; 40 wild horses; 85 saddle, 
relay and trick horses; four mules; 90 steers; 
45 wrestling steers and 45 riding steers; and 
40 calves. The animals were used alternately 
and given ample time to rest. 

hese animals were all examined and in- 
spected several times during the rodeo by 
officers and veterinarians of the Society, and 
found to be in excellent condition and well fed 
and cared for. The stabling conditions were 
ideal; plenty of feed; plenty of running water, 
and a fine, cool, shady place with a continual 
breeze running the length of the Stadium on 
both sides under the seats. 

In regard to the injuries suffered by the 
animals: 

On Friday afternoon, August 21, in Event 
No. 1, a steer broke its left hind leg while 
going north in the arena. At the time there 
was no one on the steer’s back and it was not 
being chased by any one. The steer was de- 
stroyed by shooting without delay and carted 
away. 

On Friday evening, August 21, 1925— 
Contest No. 14 in Event No. 8— a steer wrest- 


| 


“Bull-dogging”’ steers was never a legitimate part of the cowboy’s occupation. 


Courtesy of Our Animais 


It consists 


of twisting the animal’s neck, pinning it to the ground and holding it by imbedding the teeth 


in its lower lip. 


As a public exhibition it is commercial cruelty, permitted and performed 


only by those who are indifferent and insensible to animal torture. 


ler grabbed a steer by the horns. The steer 
made a partial somersault, striking its head on 
the ground and breaking its neck. The death 
in this case was pronounced instantaneous, 
and there was no unnecessary suffering or 
pain. 

On August 23, 1925, in the afternoon, in 
Event No. 8, a steer struck its left horn to 
the ground and broke it. This steer was 
otherwise uninjured and was promptly sent 
away to be slaughtered—the ultimate destina- 
tion of all the stock in the show except the 
horses. 

In the opinion of the Society there was no 
actionable violation of the law in these cases. 

The management afforded the officers and 
veterinarians of the Society access at all times 
to its animals and invited close inspection. 

(Signed) 

THE ILLINOIS HUMANE SOCIETY, 
by GrorcE A. H. Scort, Secretary 
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HE Jack London Club is ahumane | 
society with no officers and no | 
dues. It was started, primarily, because 
of Jack London’s revelations of the cruel- 
ties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. It has 
grown rapidly in numbers and influence. 
More than three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons have become members of it 
in the United States alone. They con- 
stitute a force which the animal training 
clique now recognize and are compelled 
to respect in considerable measure. 
Walking out from animal performances 
or refraining from patronizing such 
shows will mean a great reduction of 
cruelty to animals. 
To join this Club all you have to do 
is to agree to do the one thing that 
London says will finally banish these | 
performances from the stage, viz., get | 
up and go out of the theater during that 
part of the program. Will you do it? | 
If so, please send us your name. | 


AN EXPANDING MOVEMENT 
HERE are Jack London Clubs now in 


many countries of the world. They 
have done and are doing much to prevent a 
form of cruelty to animals that, perpetrated 
secretly, was allowed to continue with scarcely 
so much as a passing protest. Only a few 
years have brought about marked changes 
in the programs of amusement-producing en- 
terprises. Disclosures have revealed the 
truth about the performing animal, and the 
public, at least many thousands of it, have 
been set right upon a growing evil that sooner 
or later must be checked. England already 
has “An Act to regulate the Exhibition and 
Training of Performing Animals,’’ which 
comes into operation on January 1, 1926. 
France more recently has started two “Clubs 
Jack London,” both in Paris. Relying upon 
a French edition of “Michael Brother of 
Jerry,” which has been put on sale, the cam- 
paign in behalf of performing animals is draw- 
ing friends to its support. Publicity has been 
the one most effective weapon in combatting 
this misuse of animals, as it has of other evils. 
Here was a menacing matter upon which 
there have been many evidences of interna- 
tional unity. 


IT is the unnatural, abnormal tricks animals 
are compelled to perform that were taught 
them in a school of cruelty. First and fore- 
most is it the purpose of the Jack London 
Club to put an end to them. 


THERE is one effectual way to stop the 
cruelty in the training of animals;—stop aid- 
ing and abetting animal performances with 
your money and presence. 


THE Wild West shows that undertake to 
feature contests in which animals are over- 
awed, tortured, maimed and killed do not per- 
petuate or re-create any worth-while favorable 
impressions of the beautiful and progressive 
West of today. Rather do they typify a 
reckless, lawless and inhumane past. 
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THE CALF 
ELEANOR BALDWIN 


IN a pasture toward the sun, O my brothers, 
I have seen him leap and run with the others. 
I have watched him as he fed, 

Nuzeling with his curly head, 

And his baby coat was red 

Like his mother’s. 


They have penned him in the train with the others, 
And that distant low of pain is his mother’s. 
For they seized him as he nursed— 

Hot his hunger and his thirst 

In this groaning place accursed, 

O my brothers. 


He is goaded from the car, and he smothers 
Where the wheels and pulleys are, O my brothers! 
For his fear has found its proof: 

By his hind and cloven hoof 

He is swung twizxt floor and roof 

With the others. 


Now the knife has crossed his throat—like the 
others. 

Redder glows his little coat than his mother’s. 

(Far the pastures toward the south!) 

Bitter drink for bitter drouth 

Is the dark blood in his mouth, 

O my brothers! 


JERUSALEM 


HE Animal World tells us of a recent 

meeting of the Palestinian S. P. C. A. 
held in Jerusalem. The annual report showed 
that excellent progress had been made during 
the past few years. Two branches have been 
formed, one at Haifa and one at Jaffa. Four 
uniformed Arab inspectors are employed at 
Jerusalem and three at Jaffa. The report 
speaks of 1,592 camels, horses, mules, and 
donkeys treated at the Jerusalem hospital, 
besides 1,699 examined and benefitted at the 
daily clinic. The teaching of kindness to 
animals is obligatory in all government 
schools. Arabic copies of “Black Beauty” 
have been obtained and distributed to animal 
drivers. 

Many thoughts are awakened by this story. 
It comes from the land of Him who said, “A 
bruised reed shall He not break and a smoking 
flax shall He not quench, and not a sparrow 
falls without His notice.” 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 


and kennels are marked with the names of the 
donors. 


Where Hunted Wild Geese Are Safe 


A Peep at Jack Miner’s 


ARTHUR 


INGSVILLE, Ontario, is the most 
southern town in Canada in Essex 
County, on the north shore of Lake Erie. Its 
population is 2,000, but during the migration 
season the town grows from 2,000 to 10,000 
by sightseers who motor to see the birds at 
Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary. 

Jack Miner, the son of a poor English emi- 
grant, was rich in the love of his brother Ted. 
They were first-rate shots, and supplied the 
market as well as their homestead with game. 
When these two were grown men they took a 
friend moose-shooting. Jack was driving the 
game towards the others when a shot rang 
out, and immediately afterwards a cry, “I’ve 
killed Ted!’ Jack had to master his great 
anguish, bury his brother in snow, and run 
twelve miles to a cabin for help. It took 
twenty-four hours in a raging storm, for Jack 
to carry the body of his brother to a lake and 
then paddle home in a rickety punt. Soon 
another black day came when his own little 
child died. Now all life became precious to 
Jack Miner, and the thought of taking it was 
abhorrent. He had always been a warm- 
hearted, bluff, witty fellow, but now there 
gushed up in his heart a great well of pity. 
The hunter became the protector of the 
hunted. 

Hard work had brought Jack into possession 
of a little tile factory and two hundred acres 
of unlovely land. He dug ponds and planted 
mulberries, Scotch firs, lilacs, and scores of 
roses, turning all he possessed into a bird 
sanctuary. Birds of every sort flock to him. 
He feeds them through the winter, though he 
can ill afford it. So great in numbers has the 
flock increased that he has had to accept dona- 
tions from his rich friends to help feed the 
poor starving birds. It now costs him nearly 
$6,000 per year to maintain feed for them. 
Last year one good friend promised him 
$1,000 per year. Such gifts are very accept- 
able to Jack Miner, who feels it is the Govern- 
ment’s place to provide food, as it spends 
tens and tens of thousands of dollars in game 
wardens’ salaries. He challenges them to 
show any man as many birds as he can at any 
one time. The birds tell their friends, and 
each year the number of guests at Safety Inn 
is greater than ever. 

The understanding of the birds is remark- 
able. Although they have learned to dread 
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WILD CANADA GEESE FLYING OVER JACK MINER’S BIRD SANCTUARY 


Sanctuary on Lake Erie 
MEE 


a gun, they show no fear if Jack Miner carries 
it, even when he fires close to them at one of 
their enemies, stoat, owl, or water-turtle. 
They fly to him when they are wounded, and 
one is believed to have come five miles to die 
near Jack Miner. Once a whole family of 
wild geese came to the house, making a ter- 


JACK MINER, 
AND LECTURER, PROTECTOR OF THE 
WILD GOOSE AND OTHER BIRDS 


NATURALIST, AUTHOR 


rible noise, to tell him that a young one was 
choking near the pond. 

Hundreds of people come each year to visit 
this humble man’s sanctuary, and the Cana- 
dian government has forbidden any shooting 
within a mile of it. Wild swans, half killed 
by Niagara, are brought there. 

Some years ago, in order to discover what 
became of those guests who did not return, 
Jack Miner, started to wrap aluminum tags 
round a bird’s leg, having first inscribed on the 
tag his address and a message from the Bible. 
When he hears from some trader that one of 
these tags has been brought in by a poor 
Eskimo, Jack Miner feels that his pet has not 
come to a bad end in feeding the hungry. 
Often these bird-borne messages have had a 
strange significance for the finder. It was a 
young soldier, soon going to the front, who 
killed a bird carrying this verse: “For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

But Miner does grudge the tame birds 
which fall a victim to sportsmen who wait for 
them just over the mile limit, intent on getting 
the rare ones he is trying to save from extinc- 
tion; and he does grudge the grub-destroyers 
which ignorant farmers kill as wheat eaters. 
To convert these people he decided to publish 
a book, which is full of wit and interest. 
Perhaps the most charming thing in it is his 
vindication of the wild goose. 

Why do people say “stupid goose”? Geese 
are not surpassed by any other birds in intelli- 
gence, courage and fidelity. 

The Canadian wild goose is a big, handsome 
fellow, with a black neck, head, tail, and feet. 
He flies about fifty miles an hour, lives as long 
as human beings, and is faithful to one mate. 
Jack Miner once had a widowed goose who 
mourned her mate for four years, until the 
sight of her misery became unbearable, and it 
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seemed merciful to kill her. They are won- 
derful parents, and the gander will let no one, 
not even Jack Miner, come near the nest. 

“David” and “Jonathan” were part of a 
family of five. One day they were fired upon; 
two of these geese were killed and one gander 
was brought down with a broken wing. 
Miner persuaded the men to give him the 
wounded bird, and he did what he could for 
it. Presently the remaining goose and gander 
returned, and circled round and round as 
though they distrusted all men, even Jack 
Miner, now. But when the wounded gander 
called, they came down to him at once. 

A little later the call of migration came, and 
the great flock of wild geese which had win- 
tered with Jack Miner went north, the 
wounded bird’s sister with them. But his 
brother stayed behind. It was a touching 
sight to see Jonathan making short flights, 
and returning when he saw that David’s 
efforts to rise were in vain. All the neighbors 
were moved by his devotion, and no more 
geese were shot in the district, though the 
Government had not yet forbidden it. 

For seven years the faithful bird stayed at 
his brother’s side, championing him when 
danger seemed to threaten, and denying the 
strong migratory instinct for his sake. Then, 
early one morning, Jonathan was found dead 
on the snow. A huge horned owl had at- 
tacked them, and while David had crept to 
shelter under the bushes, Jonathan had faced 
the owl in the darkness, and had his eyes 
struck out by its fearful talons. All day long 
people kept telephoning to know if it were true 
that old Jonathan was dead, and the whole 
place was glad to hear that the cannibal was 
caught when he returned to finish his meal 
next night. 

It is sad to think that when a flock of wild 
geese come wearily over the seas from Scan- 
dinavia to England, their welcome is death at 
the hands of some hunter hidden in the Suf- 
folk marshes. Jack Miner’s love for the birds 
seems easier to understand than such blood- 
lust, nor can we wonder at his saying that he 
would rather be a gate-keeper in the house 
of the Lord (that is, a poor friend of the birds) 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness. Long 
may he enjoy his life, and soon may he see the 
realization of his great hope that every golf 
course may be dotted with groves, and become 
a bird sanctuary! 


ANTELOPE INCREASING 
ONSERVATIONISTS are elated at the 


news from the Canadian Department of 
the Interior that the last year has seen an in- 
crease from 180 to 235 in the membership of 
the herd of antelope in the Nemiskam Na- 
tional Park in southeastern Alberta, according 
to Nature Magazine. Nearly extinct, 42 of 
these antelope were concentrated in 1915. 
Much doubt was expressed as to whether they 
would breed and increase in comparative cap- 
tivity, and it was felt by many that the ante- 
lope would be one of the first species of the big 
game of North America to become totally ex- 
tinct. The successful effort at protection and 
propagation is interesting and significant. 
IN our relations to the animal kingdom, a 
duty arises which all thoughtful and compas- 
sionate minds should recognize—the duty 
that, because we are stronger in mind than 
the animals, we are, or ought to be, their 
guardians and helpers, not their tyrants and 
oppressors. ANNIE BESANT 


Small Urchin: “Come on, Sis, and ‘ave a look at ‘em troo the railings. You'll fink yer 
in the lion-’ouse at the zoo.” 


INCONSISTENCY 

AROUND her neck, whose beauty was a con- 
stant joy to her, ; 

She wound a wondrous tippet of most expensive 
fur. 

Then in her arms her little dog she carried to her 
car, 

A pet perfumed and glossy as all such darlings 
are. 


Now this is writ to tell the dream her little doggie 
dreamed. 

He snuggled in her arms and dozed, and then to 
him it seemed 

The fur around the throat of her spake to his 
canine ears, 

And told a tale of horror that tapped the sleeper’s 
tears. 


“TI ought to choke the life from her,” the tippet 
seemed to say. 

“That's what the snare the trapper set one dark 
day did to me. 

Around her throat I find myself—God, what it is 
to choke!— 

If I should take revenge on her, would you call 
that a joke?” 


She felt her little pampered pet grow restless in 
his sleep, 

And then he wakened suddenly, and made a 
frantic leap: 

He tore the fur from off her throat, and barked 
and barked again— 

She clasped him in her hungry arms and hugged 
and kissed him then. 


Epwarp S. VAN ZILE 


LESSONS FOR HUMANE SUNDAY 


LTHOUGH Humane Sunday is sched- 
uled for April 11, 1926, it is timely to 
call attention now to the “Children’s Day 
Helper,” a pamphlet published by Hall- 
Mack Co., 2ist and Arch Streets, Philadel- 
phia, which contains a page of material for 
Humane Sunday, written by Alice Jean Clea- 
tor. Miss Cleator has contributed often to 
Our Dumb Animals and other humane peri- 
odicals, always with a ready pen to speak 
effectively for those who cannot speak for 
themselves. 


“THE STEEL TRAP” 


HIS is the title of a concise, sane, and 
forcible pamphlet by Edward Breck, 
M.A., Ph.D., president of The Anti-Steel Trap 
League. Copies of this pamphlet may be had 
of the League by addressing the request to 
James P. Briggs, secretary and _ treasurer, 
622 C Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. A 
contribution of one dollar from every woman 
who ever wore fur is asked, and all gifts toward 
the end the League seeks will be welcomed. 
There is no antagonism here to the same kind 
of campaign carried on by the American 
Humane Association. The same goal is sought 
by both agencies, and both deserve the hearty 
co-operation and financial aid of all who would 
see the cruelties connected with the steel trap 


abolished. 


AT THE TOLEDO CONVENTION 
OLEDO, Ohio, will be the center of 


humane interest in the United States, 
October 5, 6, and 7, when the 49th annual 
meeting of the American Humane Association 
will be held in the new building of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. Many subjects of 
interest to those engaged in humane work will 
be discussed at the various sessions. All 
day Monday, and Tuesday forenoon, will be 
devoted to animal topics, while Tuesday after- 
noon and evening and Wednesday forenoon 
will be given to subjects relating to children’s 
work. Wednesday afternoon will be given 
up to sight-seeing, with a visit to the Lucas 
County Children’s Home. 

Monday evening there will be an illustrated 
lecture entitled ‘Trails’ End,” by Fred W. 
Luening of Milwaukee. Mr. Luening is an 
expert photographer, who has had many 
thrilling experiences taking pictures of wild 
animals in their natural haunts. Edward G. 
Lowry, special investigator to study the use 
of animals in motion picture production, will 
present a report on this subject Tuesday 
forenoon. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Secor, close to the Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

HUMANE Education will prepare the com- 
ing generation for a better citizenship. 
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ANIMAL’S SENSE OF DIRECTION 
L. E. EUBANKS 


E know that a lost cat is never really 

lost; that our dog will find his way 

home under most any conditions; and that it 

is wise sometimes, if we are confused, to let the 
horse guide himself. 

But the ability to find their way is still 
greater in undomesticated animals. Neces- 
sity for self-reliance and the constant presence 
of danger keep their faculties and instincts on 
the keenest edge. 

The greatest factor in a man’s study of his 
location is sight; and without it he has but a 
vague sense of direction. But I knew a blind 
dog to find his way home over miles of un- 
familiar country. Blind horses or cows go 
where they want to in a pasture, and you 
can't seriously “sidetrack” a cat by blindfold- 
ing it. Some animals seem helpless when 
sight is handicapped, but the reason usually is 
excitement—a panic of fear. Given time to 
deliberate, their sense of direction saves them, 
as a rule. 

That animals do not rely on the sight of 
landmarks has been proved many times in 
the effort to lose undesirable pets by taking 
them to distant points while blindfolded. Un- 
less the distance is great the animal returns. 

Naturalists once thought that ants returned 
to their home, through the forests of grass- 
blades, weeds, sticks, etc., by scent, following 
their own track back. As a matter of fact. 
an ant seldom goes back over the outbound 
trail, and there is considerable evidence that 
it relies more on the mysterious general sense 
of direction than on sight or any other par- 
ticular sense. One ant, as an experiment, 
was transported on a leaf beyond her destina- 
tion, and when put down kept on in the same 
direction, though she was now going away 
from home. The general sense of direction is 
very remarkable in one species of the Austra- 
lian ants; they build their nests along a north 
and south line so accurately that a traveler 
may direct his course by their aid. Snails 
have no sense of sight, or at least a very rudi- 
mentary one, yet it is not easy to lose a snail. 

And there’s the turtle. It must be guided 
by the general sense, because the whole coun- 
try could change in appearance before this 
creature completed its trip by arriving home! 
In Milford, N. J., scientists became interested 
in a certain turtle, and to test its homing in- 
stincts took it several miles beyond the Dela- 
ware River. After four years it was again 
found in its favorite haunts among the tomato 
plants! 

When an animal does become lost, its ac- 
tions are different from those of a man under 
the same conditions. A lost horse will wander 
but he has no particular tendency to circle; 
whereas a lost man’s trail will circle in three- 
fourths of the cases. There are some ana- 
tomical explanations for this difference, but 
the main reason is that the animal has the 
more accurate general sense of direction. 


MAMMOTH SPIDERS IN SOUTH SEAS 


N New Guinea and Australia are spiders 
with a leg spread of fully four inches that 
make nets so strong that small birds caught in 
them are held fast and helpless, says the 
Golden Age. The natives use them to catch 
fish that weigh up to a pound. Some of these 
nets are stretched twelve to fifteen feet, with 
centers six feet high. Florida has an equally 
large spider that builds a golden yellow net 
of almost equal size. 


LINES TO A BLACK CAT 
With Apologies to Longfellow 
MARIA BRISCOE CROKER 


TELL me not with purring pretext 
That a cat must live on cream, 

For your life is mostly slumbers 
And your usefulness a dream. 


Not employment or not effort 
Ts your destined end or way, 

But to live that each tomorrow 
Finds you sleeker than today. 


In the back fence’s snarling battle, 
Yow've no relish for the strife, 

When the fur flies, arrant quitter, 
Swift you flee as for your life. 


No more feline charms allure you 
From the soft seat by the fire. 

They whose purring ““meows” once thrilled you 
Seem no longer to inspire. 


Rats and mice in gay procession 
Frisk your path in scorn each day. 
While you blink with calm indifference 
As they cut and chew their way. 


Our best clothes are rent to tatters, 
Making nests for baby rats. 

Still we joy ‘n your possession, 
Handsomest of sable cats! 


i 
4 


THE BEE EXPOSED 
XPERTS of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have exposed another fraud. This 
is the bee, hitherto considered the busiest liv- 
ing creature short of an efficiency engineer. 
The bee, it appears, “spends more time in the 
hive than outside hunting nectar.”” She makes 
fewer than $2 business trips—31.65, to be ex- 
act—in her lifetime and gathers only eight- 
tenths of a gram of nectar. It takes 567 bees 
a lifetime (that is, a bee’s lifetime) to produce 
a pound of nectar. 

Something ought to be done about this at 
once. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor should join the Department of Agri- 
culture in a great survey. Does the bee real- 
ize that this is an age of super-production? 
Does it know about peaks and valleys of loads? 
Is it properly housed, with plenty of fresh air? 
Does it take exercise and go regularly to the 
dentist? Does it know the importance of vita- 
mines? Maybe the loafing bee takes too 
many calories at lunch. Does it drink milk 
whether it likes it or not? ITs its home life 
happy? 

The bee offers a great opportunity to the 
professional, social and economic surveyors. 
With the right appropriation, say $500,000, 
they could keep as busy over the bee as the bee 
used to be thought before this terrible exposure 
of its true character. —New York Sun 


P. & A. Photo 


MOTORISTS WERE COMMANDED TO HALT AT WALKER AND LAFAYETTE STREETS, 
NEW YORK CITY, BY TRAFFIC OFFICER CUDMORE, TO ENABLE “BLACKIE” TO CARRY, 


ONE AFTER THE OTHER, HER FIVE KITTENS TO THEIR NEW-FOUND HOME 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. Full return postage should be enclosed with 
each manuscript submitted. 


THE BURNING OF HORSES 
ASSACHUSETTS has the only legis- 


lation of which we have any knowledge 
designed to protect horses from fire in the 
stables where they are confined. The first 
statute in this direction our Society secured 
practically unaided by any outside influence. 
The second legislation obtained was through 
the united forces of all those interested in 
horse protection. Even then what we wanted 
—automatic sprinklers in every stable—we 
could not get. The majority of the horse 
owners themselves were against us on the 
ground of the expense. Much, however, was 
secured which, if those responsible for its en- 
forcement had done their duty, would have 
prevented several dreadful fires which have 
since occurred and in which more than a hun- 
dred horses have been burned to death. 


What has been our responsibility in the 
matter? We have no power to compel any 
stable keeper to live up to the law for his 
horses’ protection. But we have visited, and 
we do visit, the stables in the cities of our 
Commonwealth, generally at night, and when 
the conditions prescribed by the statute are 
not complied with, report to the state authori- 
ties having the matter in charge. Beyond 
this we cannot go. 


A WOMAN’S COURAGE 


O hasten to the relief of a fallen or in- 
jured animal requires no great heroism. 
To see a vast army of suffering animals, thou- 
sands of them appealing to you at once, pre- 
sents so hopeless a task that only the heroic of 
soul will undertake it. This is what Mrs. 
Frances K. Hosali has done in North Africa. 
Traveling there for pleasure, she was facing at 
every turn donkeys, camels, horses—animals 
of all kinds—so ill-treated and wretched that 
all the joy of life was killed for her. The 
most of us would have turned away in utter 
despair of ever making any impression upon 
the appalling condition. She, however, in 
spite of the overwhelming odds against her, 
set her soul to the work and has already ac- 
complished, by her own personal labors and 
through the Society which she has founded in 
North Africa, enough to win for her from all 
lovers of animals a crown of enduring glory. 
The story recorded in the first annual report 
of this Society is a record of courage and 
accomplishment almost beyond belief. 


THE BIRD CLUBS AND THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS §S. P. C A. 

UR Society is co-operating with the Fed- 

eration of the Bird Clubs of New Eng- 
land in a very hearty manner. In the effort 
to save the birds that grace and serve our 
New England states, the Federation has 
joined hands with the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association and other or- 
ganizations interested in the conservation of 
wild life. While certain of these last men- 
tioned societies are chiefly interested in pre- 
serving game birds for the purpose of hunting 
them, they are also thoroughly aware that 
the great enemy of our birds is the wild, 
wandering. hunting cat, and that this type 
of cat is too often but the victim of human 
neglect and abandonment. Hundreds of these 
poor creatures are left to shift for them- 
selves by summer residents at seashore or 
country resorts every year. They become 
the source of supply for the scores that have 
to live by foraging through field and wood. 
At one summer resort last autumn our officers 
found and destroyed sixty-two such sadly 
abandoned cats. 

To the astonishment of all concerned, ex- 
cept ourselves, it was learned that our Society 
had secured a law prohibiting the abandon- 
ment of a cat and that we annually posted 
placards through the state offering a reward 
of twenty dollars for evidence which would 
lead to the conviction of anyone violating this 
law. To make it more widely known that 
there is such a statute, and to warn against 
the offense, we have supplied two thousand of 
these placards to the Federation and they are 
to be posted in conspicuous places throughout 
the state by the paid game wardens of the 
Commonwealth. 


THE HORSE IN PASTURE 
AY English veterinarian says: 

“There are few horses who have not 
materially suffered in their legs and feet be- 
fore the close of the season. There is nothing 
so refreshing to their feet as the damp coolness 
of grass into which they are turned in May; 
and nothing so calculated to remove every 
enlargement and sprain as the gentle exercise 
which the animal voluntarily takes while his 
legs are exposed to the cooling process of 
evaporation, which is taking place from the 
herbage he treads. The experience of ages 
has shown that it is superior to all the em- 
brocations and bandages of the skilful veteri- 
narian. It is the renovating process of nature, 
where the art of man fails.” 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND THE POET 


ERE are two definitions of an eagle. 
The first a scientist wrote for a dic- 
tionary. Here it is: 

A large diurnal bird of prey noted for 
strength, size, graceful figure, keenness of 
vision and powers of flight. 

We find no fault with it. It is the definition 
of science. But a poet has given us a defini- 
tion, and here it is as it seemed to Tennyson: 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea around him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


ANNUAL FAIR 


A Hospitality Day and Sale will be held 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. at the Society’s build- 
ing, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, on 
Tuesday, November 10, 1925, from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. 


The announcement of this annual event 
will be welcome news to the many friends 
of the Angell Animal Hospital, both at home 
and abroad, who take this opportunity to 
show their appreciation of its work by con- 
tributing freely of their time and means to 
the success of the Auxiliary’s efforts. 

Competent chairmen will have charge of 
candy, food, utility, rummage and other 
tables. Among the other features this 
season will be a cafeteria, also a room 
devoted to bridge, each under experienced 
management. 

Friends of animals everywhere are urged 
to co-operate with this enthusiastic band 
of willing women who make many sacri- 
fices to carry out their plans of giving sub- 
stantial aid to the work of the Hospital. 
Contributions of articles or cash may be 
sent at any time to Mrs. A. J. Furbush, 
treasurer of the Women’s Auxiliary, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The other officers are Mrs. Edith W. 
Clarke, president; Mrs. Lucius Cummings. 
vice-president; and Miss Helen W. Potter, 
secretary. 


PUNISHING THE OWNER, NOT THE 
DOG 


HE North Adams, Mass., Transcript, in 
a recent editorial, commends the good 
sense of the people of Clarksburg, a neighbor- 
ing community, in deciding that hereafter, if 
the owner of a dog forgets, or fails to provide 
a license for his dog, instead of punishing the 
wholly guiltless dog by killing him, his owner 
shall be summoned into court and fined. We 
agree with the editor, who says, “A dog, so 
long as he is free from viciousness, disease, or 
predatory habits which are a menace to others, 
is entitled to life, to liberty within the law, 
and to the pursuit of his own innocent happi- 
ness.” To shoot the dog because his master 
has refused to get a license for him, is even a 
far worse piece of folly than it would be to 
destroy an automobile because its owner was 
found driving with no license. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevenfion of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
(or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuartes G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 

CuHarLes E. Roaerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN AMBROSE F. NoWLIN 

Harvey R. Enos 
Wa ter B. Pope L. A. LeCain 
Davin A. Botton Epwitn D. Moopy 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. EpitH W. President 
Mrs. Lucius Cummins, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Treasurer 
Miss HeLen W. Porrer, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 548 
Animals examined ............. 2,558 
Number of prosecutions......... 32 
Number of convictions.......... 28 
Horses taken from work........ 91 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 97 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected........:..... 19,671 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during August of $100 each from Mrs. A. M. 
B., Mrs. L. A. F., and C. T. C.; $50 each from 
Mrs. H. N. S., Mrs. K. K. D., F. A. H., and 
F. A. P.; $35 from H. D. P.; $25 each from 
F. L. C. and A. M. C.; and $20 each from 
I. H. N., Miss E. G. H., M. A. C., and H. A. D. 

The American Humane Education Society 
received $200 from two New York friends, 
and $100 from a Rhode Island friend. 

September 8, 1925. 


THIRSTY HORSES IN AUGUST 


LTHOUGH the temperature in Boston 
during August averaged several degrees 
below normal, the need of the free horse- 
watering service of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. was shown by the fact that 15,595 horses 
were watered during the month, or 3,119 for 
each of the five stations. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


FOR WHAT DO OUR TWO SOCIETIES STAND? 


For the prevention of cruelty to all animals and for the securing and enforcement of 
just legislation against those who wilfully ignore their rights and unjustly treat them; 
for the education of those who are to be the men and women of the future in the prin- 
ciples of justice and compassion to all sentient life. 

These principles, established in character and finding expression in life’s relationships, 
mean the end of race prejudice, of international suspicions and jealousies; they involve 
the preparation for peace instead of the preparation for war, and can only issue in the 
finest type of citizenship—that type of citizenship on which, and on which alone, can be 


built an enduring republic. 


Into the fellowship of those who seek such ends can come all men of good-will what- 
ever their color, their creed, or their country. 


Telephone, Regent 6100 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
184 Longwood Avenue | 
| 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.™.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


| 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 654 Cases 1,578 
Dogs 449 Dogs 1,255 
Cats 173 Cats 309 
Horses 21 Birds 9 
Birds 7 Horses 4 
Goats 3 Raccoon 1 
Fox 1 
Operations 360 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 50,695 
Free Dispensary cases ............. 73,605 


124,300 


QUICK-WITTED 


TIMID young woman awoke one night 

and heard a mouse in her room. First 
one slipper was hurled mouseward, and then 
the other. She succeeded in stopping the 
noise for a short time, but then it started 
again. ‘Terrified, she wondered what to do 
next. Finally an idea struck her. She sat 
up in bed and meowed. —Chicago News 


FIVE FIRE HORSES FROM FRAMINGHAM, MASS., NOW AT OUR REST HOME 
FOR HORSES, METHUEN 


CRUELTY TO AN OWL 


AILING a live owl over the entrance to 

one’s place of business is not an omen 
of good luck in Massachusetts. It is a fla- 
grant cause of action for cruelty. Officer 
Theodore W. Pearson, of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., whose headquarters are in Spring- 
field, Mass., recently apprehended the per- 
petrator of such an inhuman act and secured 
his conviction. The defendant was the 
steward of a restaurant. The bird, with wings 
outstretched, was transfixed with eight-penny 
nails sometime during the night. It was 
removed only after several hours of suffering 
and later died from its injuries. The court 
imposed a fine of $75. 


I'VE a strong feeling about dumb things, as 
if they wanted to speak and couldn’t.” 
GrorGE 


LIKES OUR AUGUST ISSUE 


Cy: Dumb Animals for August shows on 
its cover the tomb of Francis II and 
Marguerite de Foix in Nantes cathedral, with 
its sculptured animals. In the middle is a 
double page group of pictures of scenes at 
the Angell Animal Hospital, and Nevins Rest 
Farm at Methuen, Mass. These are sure to 
delight every animal lover. It is an unusually 
good number and the magazine should be a 
part of the equipment of all schools and chil- 
dren’s homes with its teaching of kindness to 
animals. —American, Waterbury, Conn. 


AS no cruel thing can be done without char- 
acter being thrust a degree backward towards 
barbarism, so no kind thing can be done 
without character being moved a degree for- 
ward towards perfection. 

HERBERT SPENCER 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 
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ENGLAND’S NEW SOCIETY 
A NEW society has just been organized 


in England under the name of the 
League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports. 
It states its general principle to be “‘that it is 
iniquitous to inflict suffering either directly 
or indirectly upon sentient animals for the 
purposes of sport.” Its work, it says, will 
cut deep and right athwart the blood sports 
which now do.so much to nullify the humane 
teaching given in schools and by societies and 
by humanitarians everywhere. The so-called 
blood sports play a much more prominent 
part in English life than in ours, that is, they 
are engaged in to a far greater extent than 
with us by people of influence and _ social 
prominence. 


ATTENTION, LOVERS OF PEACE! 
EPRESENTATIVES from _ thirty-five 
nations met last month in Stockholm. 

They were there in the name of the Protestant 
Churches of the world. This conference on 
Christian Life and Work discussed very many 
of the same questions which are before the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Here are some 
of the subjects from the program: ‘The 
Church and International Relations,” “The 
Church and Social and Moral Problems.” 
The worn-out and useless theological contro- 
versies which characterized so many of the 
great ecclesiastical gatherings of the past had 
no place in the deliberations of this body. 
The message of Christianity, as discovered in 
the spirit of its founder, to a world forever 
threatened with war, with industrial strife, 
with national and international rivalries, jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, was voiced at this 
notable assembly. 

Others than church officials and dignitaries 
were heard. While politics and_ politicians 
were excluded, so far as human foresight can 
control, yet leading men of affairs were in- 
vited to speak. Lord Cecil, of England, was 
to be there but could not be; Lord Parmoor; 
James Brown, the Scottish Labor leader; 
Professor George Adams Smith; Professor 
Camille Jullian, of the French Academy; 
General Will-Guizot; Walther Simon, head 
of the Supreme Court and recently temporarily 
President of the German Republic—these and 
others, men dealing with world problems, 
were among the speakers. Though the utter- 
ances at such a conference will carry no au- 
thority to which men or nations will have to 
submit, they cannot help exerting an influence 
too powerful to be ignored. 


MR. SEYMOUR CARROLL, field repre- 
sentative of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society of Boston, has been made a 
member of the faculty of the Sterling Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Greenville, S. C., as 
a lecturer on humane education during the 
coming school year. He is also engaged with 
others in working out a humane educational 
program, for adoption by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


GOOD NEWS 


REUTER message is authority for the 

information that a new society has been 
organized in Spain for the protection of ani- 
mals. Members of the royal family are 
among its patrons. The Duke of Berwick 
and Alba is honorary president. It declares 
its purpose to be as follows: 

Legislation to protect domestic animals; 
forming new societies throughout Spain; pub- 
lishing a newspaper and literature as propa- 
ganda; humane education in schools; juve- 
nile Bands of Mercy whose members should 
themselves protect animals; clinic for ani- 
mals of the poor; homes for horses; homes 
for abandoned dogs and cats to be destroyed 
by modern and humane methods; troughs for 
horses and dogs. 

This will bring cheer to many British and 
American tourists who have visited Spain. 


TO REJOICE OVER 
NIMAL Welfare Week in Great Britain 


corresponds to our Be Kind to Animals 
Week here and was suggested by our obser- 
vance. This year in Great Britain it has had 
very wide attention. In Scotland, says The 
Animals’ Friend, crowded meetings were ad- 
dressed in both Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
meetings held in various other towns and 
cities of Scotland; the Boys’ Brigade, the Boy 
Scouts, the Burns Club, the Charles Dickens 
Fellowship, the Salvation Army, the Labor 
Party, the Sunday-school Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and other bodies co-operating. 

In Northern and Southern Ireland there 
were parades and meetings, also in Wales, 
and among the observances in England was 
a Conference held at Caxton Hall, London. 
“Behold how great a matter a little fire kind- 


leth!” 
IS IT ONLY TEXAS? 


F the report of the tortures inflicted upon 
prisoners in the prisons of Texas as pub- 
lished in the Prison Problem League Magazine 
for May is true, Texas, in this respect, is a 
state of which every decent citizen should be 
ashamed. If the report is false, the authori- 
ties of that state should see that the editor of 
the magazine above mentioned is punished 
for libel. Indeed, if half the reports are true 
that tell of conditions in many of the prisons 
in this country, we are still far from a civilized 
nation to allow these conditions to exist. Can 
it be that other states are equally bad in their 
treatment of their prisoners? 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 

HO is Major General Sir Frederick 

Maurice? He was Chief of Opera- 
tions of the British General Staff during the 
World War. How far in his judgment was 
the old assertion true that to preserve peace 
you should be prepared for war?’ This is 
what he said at the Williamstown Confer- 
ence, July 25, 1925: “The huge standing 
armies maintained in Europe in 1914 were 
the chief cause of the war.” 


ZOOLOGY AND ANATOMY 


HEAR that Hank had an accident.” 
“Yes, some one gave him a tiger cub, and 
told him it would eat off his hand.” 
“Well?” 
“It did.” —Wampus 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society in your will. 
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JHE CAGED THRUSH TO HIS MASTER 


OH! Master, hear a song-bird’s call— 
My little cage is far too small: 
I have not room to fly at all. 


I hop all day ’twixt perch and floor: 
My heart is sad—my feet are sore— 
And ah! to spread my wings once more 


Adown the scented woodland breeze, 
*Mid flowery glades, and sheltering trees, 
My voice attuned to my heart's ease! 


Oh! let me go! Though far away, 
The boon of freedom I'll repay: 
For, while I trill my thanks all day, 


Sweet echoes of my song shall be 
Breathed to your soul continually, 
Charming each hour with melody! 

K. G. 


The author of the above lines permits us to— 


mention that they were sent to a house where 
a thrush was seen in a small wicker cage, and 
now the bird has gone! She hopes it is the 
result of sending a little ‘‘arrow into the air.” 


—The Animals’ Friend 


IN WASHINGTON STATE 


UR field worker in the State of Washing- 

ton, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, is also 

chairman of the department of humane edu- 

cation of the Washington Parent-Teacher 

Association. In this connection, her year’s 
work is thus summarized :— 


A message in every issue of the Washington 
Parent-Teacher during the year; 480 personal 
letters written; a circular letter, explaining 
the plans of the national committee—the Band 
of Mercy work and calling attention to the 
law of Washington requiring the teaching of 
kindness to animals in the public schools— 
has been mailed to presidents of local associ- 
ations. Thousands of pieces of literature have 
been distributed, postage prepaid, and all let- 
ters concerning the work have been promptly 
answered. Forty-five public addresses have 
been given, a number before influential bodies, 
and many children in the public school reached 
with a personal message. At the request of 
the Pierce County Superintendent of Schools, 
a page on Humane Education was prepared 
for the Pierce County Teachers’ Course of 
Study. 

A continuous campaign throughout the year 
against the cruel and lawless rodeo or Wild 
West show, has been carried on and many 
personal letters written dealing with the de- 
basing nature of these shows, and others call- 
ing upon the governor and other public offi- 
cials to enforce the law against such exhibi- 
tions in Washington. 

During July Mrs. Nichols attended the 
summer Parent-Teacher courses at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the Bellingham 
State Normal School, addressing the classes 
and circulating humane literature among the 
students. 

In August Mrs. Nichols, with others, ar- 
ranged for a luncheon in Tacoma, in honor of 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, in the interests 
of local humane work. After addresses by 
Mrs. Fiske and by Mrs. Nichols, about 150 of 
the 260 persons present indicated their will- 
ingness to serve on a committee to work for 
humane reforms, and many joined the Tacoma 
Humane Society. 


— Brown Bear of Alaska 


HERBERT BEARDSLEY 


A] the commanding and interesting 
wild animals of our country are the 
giant brown bears of Alaska. 

There is no likelihood of the danger of ex- 
termination overtaking them in any consid- 
erable part of Alaska for many years to come. 
The Alaskan wilderness is well fitted to be the 
habitation of these huge carnivores. Some of 
its remote, vast areas are rarely visited by 


ALASKAN BROWN BEAR 


man. There the bears have absolute freedom 
under primitive conditions, and for many years 
to come they will be able to maintain them- 
selves. Even in and near some of the older 
settled and more occupied areas they still 
exist and are becoming more and more skilful 
in looking out for themselves. 

The brown bears, as a group, are mainly on 
the islands and in the coastal region of south- 
ern and southeastern Alaska, but inhabit the 
interior northward at least to the slopes of the 
Alaskan range. 

The reported ferocity and statements about 
the dangerous habits of these big bears, and 
that they are a menace to the live stock in- 
dustry, have been much exaggerated. In the 
great majority of instances where they are en- 
countered in Alaska they flee from the pres- 
ence and even from the scent of man. They 
are rapidly learning that man is dangerous, 
and in many districts hunters are finding that 
it requires more and more skill to get them. 
The bears rarely attack any one without some 
provocation. One cause for attack is for a 
traveler suddenly to encounter an old female 
with her cub. In such a case the mother ap- 
pears to consider that the cub is in danger and 
will possibly attack the intruder. 

It is generally supposed that the African lion 
is the king of carnivorous beasts, but he never 
attains the huge size nor has he the powerful 
strength of the great brown bears of Alaska. 
One of these shaggy-coated monsters will 
weigh about three times as much as the largest 
specimen of a lion, between one thousand to 


fifteen hundred pounds. They are over eight 
feet in length, and some four to five feet high 
at the shoulders. 

The brown bears avail themselves of every- 
thing the country affords in the way of food, 
including fish, flesh, fruit, roots, and grass. 
They are also fond of the flesh of the caribou, 
moose, mountain sheep and goat, but it is 
rarely that they secure a feast on these ani- 
mals, because of their heavy size and lack of 
speed in overtaking them in chase. 

It is in salmon fishing, however, that these 
giant bears display their remarkably cunning 
ability. As soon as the salmon begin to go 
up the streams in July, from the sea, the bears 
make fishing their chief business. The fish in 
large numbers usually ascend the streams for 
the entire summer. A mother bear will leave 
her cubs on the bank to receive contributions 
while she stands upright and wades in water 
even to her neck, going very slowly with the 
current. She holds her arms down at her 
sides with hands spread, and when she feels a 
salmon coming up against her, clutches it with 
her claws and throws it out on the bank to the 
expectant cubs. After supplying the cubs, she 
goes ashore to share in the feast. In the fall, 
toward the end of the salmon run, most of the 
bears retire to the hills, where they feed on 
berries in great quantities and put on fat dur- 
ing the last few weeks before going into their 
dens for the winter. 


WHY? 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


HY do we persist in likening evil and 

disagreeable people to animals who do 
not possess their undesirable traits? For in- 
stance: 

Why is coarse and boisterous laughter called 
a “horse laugh?’ Horses surely do not in- 
dulge in rudeness. 

Why is a crabbed and morose person said to 
be “‘as cross as a bear,” when a bear is noted 
for his rollicking good nature? 

Why is an unkind and meddlesome woman 
styled ‘“‘an old hen,” when a hen is one of the 
kindest and most motherly of creatures, at- 
tending strictly to her own brood? 

Why is one who is deceitful and dishonor- 
able alluded to as ‘‘a dirty dog,”’ when a dog’s 
heart is clean and honorable to the core? 

Why should a coward be called “chicken- 
hearted”’ when chickens will fight to the death, 
not only to protect themselves and their young 
but to bring financial gain to their owners? 

Why is a man who turns upon his bene- 
factor, and seeks to injure him, termed ‘an 
ungrateful cur?” Such a thing as an un- 
grateful cur does not exist. 

Why is a guilty looking or shame-faced per- 
son supposed to look “sheepish?” Sheep 
never look guilty or ashamed, as they do 
nothing which would cause such a look. 

There are many other sayings equally 
unjust and uncalled for, some of which tend 
to teach cruelty to children, such as “skinning 
the cat.” This feat, dear to the hearts of all 
youngsters, could and should be called by 
some name less suggestive of cruelty. ‘*Wait- 
ing for the cat to die,” is another which should 
be replaced by a kinder phrase. One im- 
portant method of humane education is to 
speak kindly to, and of, animals, always. 
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A HEALTHY BOTTLE PUPPY 


HE mother of this and another dog died 

when they were only twelve hours old. 
The puppies were raised on a bottle by Mrs. 
Robert C. Moody, of East Pittston, Maine. 
She fed them on two parts malted milk and one 
part cow’s milk. She kept them warm by use 
of a hot water bottle. When they had the 
colic she gave them a few drops of anise and 
castor oil. At eighteen weeks they weighed 
only twelve ounces; at sixteen months their 
weight had increased to eight pounds each. 


POISON! 
J. MILTON WING 


OISON, unless it be administered scien- 
tifically, is one of the cruelest known 
methods of destroying life. 

Just recently an instance of the flagrant 
violation of the laws governing the use of 
poison was brought to the attention of the 
writer. The offender was an influential resi- 
dent of the community in which he com- 
mitted the crime, and, unfortunately, went 
unpunished. What seemed the more sur- 
prising, however, was that he appeared to be 
of the opinion that he was perfectly justified 
in resorting to his inhuman course of action, 
and was surprised that indignation should be 
shown by his less prominent, but more hu- 
mane, fellow-citizens. 

For some little time this gentleman had 
been troubled by skunks who, evidently, were 
after some small chickens that he was raising. 
In addition, his sleep had been disturbed by 
the yowling of a neighbor’s cat. Conse- 
quently, he decided to take advantage of the 
far from uncommon practice of placing out 
poisoned meat. And after being supplied 
with a small quantity of strychnine by an 
obliging drug-store clerk, he proceeded to 
“doctor up” several pieces of steak. Then 
he distributed it at places frequented by the 
offending animals. 

It happened that the skunks and cat pos- 
sessed that “sense”? which warned them that 
the food had been doped. Unfortunately, 
however, two dogs—a French bull and fox 
terrier—failed to detect the poison. And, 
as a result, both of the canines were forced to 
go through hours of indescribable agony be- 
fore death finally relieved them of their 
suffering. 


BROWN EYES 
MRS. S. L. DEMPSEY 


IN carly youth I made a vow 

That if to Cupid I should bow, 

The one for whom he aimed the dart 

At my desired, unclaimed heart, 

Must have brown eyes; large, soft brown eyes. 


Time came when eyes looked into mine; 
Large, soft brown eyes that seemed to shine 
With intellect. Did I succumb? 

Oh yes! for though the lips were dumb, 
Those lovely eyes I deemed a prize. 


Within their depths devotion shone, 
And as they gazed into my own, 

They seemed to say, ““My love is thine. 
Please let me know that I have thine.” 
And Oh! I knew his heart was true. 


My arms his snowy neck entwined, 

And I rejoiced a love to find 

So worshipful, so constant, true. 

How oft they’ ve thrilled me through and through, 
My collie’s wise, large, soft brown eyes! 


THE ISLAND OF DOGS 
RUBY DENTON 


HIS is not the so-called Island of Dogs 

up the Thames and now part of London; 

and it is not the one in the Sea of Marmora, 

on which the canine hordes of Constantinople 

were marooned when the Germans were mas- 

ters of the Turkish capital, to find a death by 

starvation and thirst. They had neither the 

inbred instincts nor most of the means of 

obtaining food that enables the sole inhabi- 
tants of Juan da Nova to live and multiply. 

This little known island, which lies east of 
Crete in the Mediterranean, is dogdom—real 
dogdom. There are no humans there, only 
dogs. They are of many degrees of mixture 
of breeds. But all of them have a most re- 
markable peculiarity. The dogs of Juan da 
Nova have lost one of the most distinctive 
features of their race. They have forgotten 
how to bark. They are all dumb dogs. 
Some that have been caught kept their wild 
looks and habits until they died, had no liking 
for the company of tame dogs, and did not 
find a bark possible. 

Juan da Nova is an island of coral forma- 
tion, horse-shoe in shape, about twenty-one 
miles long, and from a half to three-quarters 
broad. The many extensive reefs around it 
abound with turtle, and two wells of fresh 
water are said to be on the island. In the 
eighteenth century and previous, before steam 
altered the routes of shipping, East Indiamen 
and other vessels occasionally stopped there 
for water and turtles. Dogs of different kinds 
were left by them from time to time, and, 
finding plenty of food in the turtle eggs, young 
turtle, and sea fowls, the animals have in- 
creased prodigiously. Today there are thou- 
sands of them. 

These dogs drink salt water freely. They 
keep together in packs, and catch sea birds 
with as much crafty smartness as foxes catch 
hens. They dig up the turtle eggs, spotting 
the places in the sand with extraordinary 
cleverness, and often quarrel over their 
booty. The greater part of them droop their 
tails like wolves, but many carry them curled 
over their backs. They appear to have de- 
scended from spaniel, terrier, Newfoundland, 
and hound, and are of all colors except pure 
white. Juan da Nova is the real island of 
dogs, and nothing but dogs. 


YOUR DOG IN THE CITY 
LESTER BANKS 


ECAUSE the dog is so popular as a pet 
B we ask him to do a great many unnatural 
things. Almost the whole of his life is un- 
natural for the canine that is kept in a big 
city. The little house dogs, such as the Pe- 
kingese and Pomeranian, stand an indoor ex- 
istence fairly well, having been bred to it; but 
the large dogs find life in a city just one dis- 
comfort after another. 

If you expect to keep a dog in the house 
most of the time, you should certainly select 
a small one, preferably a “toy” dog. Any 
animal bigger than a Boston terrier or a cocker 
spaniel will make you and himself a lot of 
trouble. But if you already have one of the 
large dogs, like an airedale or collie, and do 
not want to dispose of him, do everything you 
can to make him happy. 

At best, your pet will get less exercise than 
his nature calls for, so you must regulate his 
diet accordingly. Becoming such an intimate 
member of the family, his tendency will be to 
eat rich foods and too much of them. Don’t 
feed him sweets, potatoes and other fattening 
stuff. Give but little meat, and let most of it 
be cooked, with any vegetables except po- 
tato, mixed with stale whole wheat bread. 
Weighing the dog about every two weeks will 
help you to keep a line on his condition. 

He must have some exercise, especially if he 
is by nature an outdoor dog. I know a man 
who takes his airedale on the street car to the 
suburbs and there lets him romp to his heart’s 
content. You see, you are not allowed -by 
city laws to let a dog run at large. Some 
owners do so, but they take risks, and it is not 
advisable. 


You can take any dog with you down town 
if you lead him; and for most busy persons 
that is the usual method of exercising the city 
dog. A vigorous, healthy canine doubtless 
has his own opinion of a walk on leash, but 
sometimes it’s the best we can do for him. 

And this leading business is not all joy! 
You must familiarize your pet with the lead- 
cord before you take him among crowds or it 
will be a nerve-racking day for both of you. 
It is much better to keep the dog in front of 
you, and you can teach this position just as 
easy as the other. When he is behind, he can 
run to either side and get in the way of pass- 
ers-by before you know it. Walking in front 
not only gives you more prompt control, but 
stimulates his self-respect. It is humiliating 
to a sensitive dog to be dragged along at the 
end of a rope. 


Keep him close to you, and even where 


there is no crowd, do not unsnap the cord from 
his collar until he has learned strict obedience 
to your commands. While it would be cruel 
not to let the animal bark occasionally, noise 
should not be encouraged, as this is the most 
common charge against the dog who has to 
live in an apartment house or close to irritable 
neighbors. 


AND for those also, O Lord, the humble 
beasts, who with us bear the burden and heat 
of the day, and offer their guileless lives for 
the well-being of their countries, we supplicate 
Thy great tenderness of heart, for Thou hast 
promised to save both man and beast, and 
great is Thy loving kindness, O Master, 
Savior of the World—Lord, have mercy. 
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Mulberry Haven 
| 


N an old farm in Kentucky, there is a 
bird haven well worth knowing about, 
likewise worth copying on other farms. 

The grandfather of the present owner set 
up this “institution,” as the young farmer 
calls it. 

“Back in the days of Grandpa’s youth,” 
the young man relates, ‘“‘there were no bird 
sanctuaries as known now. Bird life was 
abundant,—yes. But bird destruction was 
wanton, and even then recognized as a serious 
menace. The dear old gentleman was a bird 
lover from the days of boyhood. He had 
observed also from that period that a certain 
clump of mulberries, with a small cedar covert 
back of them, was a favorite retreat of about 
every species found in this section. Which, 
sad to say, had also made the place a popular 
haunt of bird-nesting lads, marauding ‘gun- 
toters,’ prowling cats, and all that kind.” 

The young farmer proceeds to relate how, 
when his grandfather inherited the land, he 
promptly spread abroad the information that 
this corner of his domain was to be henceforth 
a refuge for the birds, on which nobody and 
nothing should intrude without “extra hazard” 
from the proprietor. 

This was the beginning of Mulberry Haven, 
handed down as such from sire to son ever 
since. A beautiful idea,—and a spot of won- 
drous charm! 

Here through the long Kentucky spring 
and summer may be found birds of all colors, 
characteristics, and every variation of melodi- 
ous song. It is fairly a carnival place when 
the berries, plump and luscious, are purpling 
to ripeness. 

Would you hear a concert of most enchant- 
ing harmonies, feast your eyes on the beauty 
and charm of life and movement, and rich 
coloring, all perfectly blended? Be a guest 
at this season at the pleasant farm-house; 
rise betimes, steal down the hedge-row, and 
softly station yourself in a fence corner near 
the mulberries. 

The earliest patrons of the tree-top cafe- 
teria are doubtless there ahead of you and 
making merry at the feast. How gorgeously 
arrayed, how gay and gallant they are, these 
beautiful birds best known as Kentucky car- 
dinals. This crested songster is always an 
early riser, outpouring his most joyous paean 
to greet the king of day. 

The mocking-birds are next to appear, dash- 
ing in one or two at a time, so debonair of 
bearing, aggressive of manner, as well as 
numerous, that they soon dominate the scene. 
But, watching closely, you note that they do 
not make war without provocation; they are 
courteous as well as gallant and chivalrous. 
Having breakfasted to repletion, they trill 
forth melodious thanks, and gradually retire 
to a near-by apple orchard, whence for the 
remainder of the morning you may hear their 
magic music pouring in silvery roulades, 
inimitable arias. 

To the mulberries throng also the blue jays, 
lazy and scolding, yet so agreeably colorful, so 
entertainingly pert and presumptuous. 

Later will appear most of the woodpeckers 
of the “‘ten tribes,” it would seem: for here 
comes the speckled fellow with a red bonnet, 
the yellow and crimson, the white and black, 
with the nun’s scarlet coif, and divers of their 
cousins. 


on the Old Farm 
ELLIS 


The flickers, jorees, wrens, warblers, scores 
of them, are in and out all day, eating raven- 
ously or fastidiously, according to tempera- 
ment. 

The cedar waxwings,—you know them? 
Many bird-devotees regard these as the most 
beautiful of all our small feathered friends, 
excepting only the bluebird. The waxwings 
are pinkish dove-tint on back and pinions, the 
under feathers a lemon yellow, with black tail 
yellow-barred, a small crest of smoke-black, 
and, quaintest of touches, each wing-feather 
sealed, as it were, with a dot of crimson wax. 

It will probably be the middle of the morn- 
ing when you see the catbirds trooping softly 
in, eating fastidiously, warbling between 
whiles most tunefully, singing deep down in 
the throat, yet with a wide range of musical 
notes. 

And what is that dash of flame sweeping 
past just when, a little wearied with your long 
vigil, you are about to slip away? Another? 
yet another, as in swift pursuit of the fire-trail? 
Ah, the scarlet tanager, most distinguished in 
appearance of all the feathered minstrels! 
You must needs be thrilled when the tanagers 
flash in,—with their air of noblesse oblige, their 
aristocratic garb of scarlet and black, the high 
sweetness of their burred calls. 

But the day is passing. You can scarcely 
catalogue at first sitting the half of these 
happy Havenites. 

You will come again, however,—no un- 
toward fate forbidding. You may even creep 
back at the twilit end of the same day, to 
listen an hour to the magic minstrelsy of the 
hermit thrush. 

At any rate, you will go away thankful for 
the existence of this “blithe solitude,” and 
others of its kind. 


HE who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used; thought within him 
WorpDswortH 


Ts in its infancy. 
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“DUKE,” THE LION HUNTER 
CRISTEL HASTINGS 


AY BRUCE, the mountain lion hunter 

officially appointed by the State of Cali- 
fornia, wears a grieving heart beneath his 
rough, outdoor garb of late. Many of the 
pelts brought in by Bruce as bounty of the 
wilderness trails were the direct result of the 
unfailing loyalty of Bruce’s faithful comrade, 
the lion hunting dog, “Duke.” 

But Duke is no more. Only the memory 
of his exultant bark echoes back and forth 
among the remote hills and mountains of the 
Western wilderness that is, indeed, wild. 

Very recently Bruce’s quest for mountain 
lions led him into the unfrequented regions 
of the Kern country—a wild, primitive place, 
indeed, even for the West. Mountain lions 
were plentiful, and their depredations among 
the lonely Kern cattle were constant and 
deadly cruel. 

Duke and a canine pal were Bruce’s only 
companions on the hazardous journey. Into 
the high wilds their hunt led them, and for 
the sake of the helpless cattle they broke 
their steady way through—Bruce and his two 
fine dogs trotting contentedly beside him. 

Then the heartrending thing happened so 
suddenly that even the stalwart lion hunter’s 
voice sort of chokes when he tells of Duke’s 
heroism. 

The two dogs had rushed on ahead and un- 
expectedly encountered a particularly fero- 
cious lion on a high-jutting cliff that overhung 
a deep, rocky gorge below. The snarling 
mountain lion lunged forward and attacked 
Duke’s canine pal, who was just a bit smaller 
than Duke. 

And Duke, his dog heart true to his bleeding 
friend, in turn attacked the frenzied mountain 
lion, and saved the smaller dog’s life. In the 
terrific struggle that ensued, Duke fell over 
the edge of the cliff—to oblivion. 

They never found him, and oh, how they 
tried. Duke is one of California’s bravest 
dog heroes. Had he been human a medal 
would have adorned his soft breast. He was 
a dog, but with the loyal heart of a hero. 


ND YOUNG, NEXT IN SIZE TO THE OSTRICH, NOW ALMOST 


EXTERMINATED AND FOUND ONLY FAR INLAND IN AUSTRALIA 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “OUR DUMB ANIMALS” 


NVITATIONS sent to a score or more of little folk bidding them to spend an afternoon 
at the “Herald Manse,” and to bring their pets with them, were eagerly accepted, as 
will be seen in the picture. The occasion was announced as “Juno’s Party.” “Juno” is the 
St. Bernard puppy in the right foreground, whose indulgent mistress, Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, 
never misses an opportunity to instill the love for animals in the hearts and minds of the 
coming generation. We are pleased to extend congratulations to all these new friends who are 


so much in accord with the BE KIND TO ANIMALS program. 


“SUSAN” 
ELIZABETH B. THOMAS 
ECAUSE of his somewhat old-maidish 


ways, we called my brother’s maltese cat, 
“Susan.” He came to us as a tiny, fluffy bit of 
kittenhood, and from the very first was partial 
to brother, scorning the rest of the family 
completely. At meal-time Susan made a living 
neck-piece for my brother, lying across his 
shoulders. The cat seldom moved, merely 
purring in deep content, though the sight of 
an unusually toothsome piece of meat on a 
fork sometimes caused him to reach for it 
with a cautious seven-toed paw. On _ the 
whole, however, his table manners were above 
reproach. He always ate milk from a bowl 
by dipping his paw in and lapping it off, while 
he purred with a rumbling that could be heard 
all over the room. 

At that time we were troubled by a plague 
of rats, especially around our hen-house. ; 
at a certain time every evening, Susan was 
carried out to the hen-house for the night. I 
do not know whether the hens bothered him 
or whether he thought it was a disgrace to be 
put out there, but he seemed to be deeply 
humiliated. Moreover he knew what the 
word “‘hen-house” meant. When my brother 
pushed back his chair and said casually, “Well, 
I guess it’s time to take Susan to the hen- 
house,’’ Susan might be seen cautiously creep- 
ing behind the stove, from which place of 
refuge he was dragged with the utmost diffi- 
culty, crying almost like a child. 

The vear that Susan was eight, America en- 
tered the war and my brother was one of the 
first to enlist. The old cat seemed to realize 
and cried pitifully at his departure. He had 
never been without his beloved master before. 
For days he sat beside my brother’s chair at 
the table, refusing food or comfort. The men- 
tion of his master’s name set him to mewing 


and hunting over the house. Just one week 
after my brother’s departure we found Susan 
sitting beside his chair, sightless eyes still 
watching for the missing face. It is the only 
case of its kind that I have ever known, and 
so impressed my brother that he has never had 


another cat to replace the broken-hearted 
Susan. 


AFTER a winter spent in the warmth of the 
kitchen, the parrot had been restored to the 
bosom of his family in the dining room. He 
showed only a scant interest in the first meal 
he was called upon to witness, until the bell 
was rung for the second course, and then 
his eyes lightened intelligently. “Aw,” he 
croaked balefully, “let ring again!” 
—London Morning Post 


The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 


to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 


elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
9 


addresses, reports, etc. 
3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Sixteen new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August. Of these, 15 were in schools of 
Virginia, and one in New Jersey. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 151,542 


What will you do to make Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 12-17, 1926) a success 
in your community? 


THEY DESERVED THE MEDAL 


HEY were a brother and sister in Malone, 
New York. Faith is eleven and Paul 
fourteen. Faith started a Band of Mercy 
this summer. Paul is a clever lad at lettering. 
Now at Malone there is a large dairy station 
where scores of men daily bring their milk. 
Both children being great friends of animals, 
it occurred to them that it would be a fine idea 
to have an attractive ““Be Kind to Animals” 
sign at that station. “Will you make the 
sign and letter it, Paul?” said Faith. “Yes, 
with pleasure,” was the answer. Then one 
day these two young humanitarians accom- 
panied by the secretary of the Malone S. P. 
C. A., a lady to whom all the schools of Frank- 
lin County owe a great debt of gratitude for 
her interest in humane education, appeared 
with the sign and hammer and nails, hunted 
up the superintendent of the station, told 
their story, found him most cordial to their 
purpose, and saw him nail this sign up in just 
the right place. When we heard about it 
there was nothing left to do but send one of 
our handsome medals to this brother and 
sister. 


A DOG, A PIG AND A RABBIT ARE THE PRIZED PETS OF THESE NEAR 
EAST RELIEF ORPHANS WHO ARE CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE 
FIRST S. P. C. A. FORMED IN LEBANON, SYRIA 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 


See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


I. R. HEGEL 
E walked into our school-room one morning, a typical 
tramp dog, dirty, collarless and pitifully thin. We fed 
him, of course, but, having adopted a stray cat only the week 
before, felt we could not keep the dog too. Yet, he stayed 
on, disdainfully scorned by “Bolivar,” the cat, and idolized 
by the children. They took turns in bringing food from 
home and the dog (called “Bunty” by the youngsters) grew 
handsome and sleek under their care. At night he slept on 
an old coat under my desk. 

However, as the school term neared its close, Bunty became 
a problem. We did not know what to do with him. And, 
undoubtedly, he sensed the fact that he must part from his 
little friends soon for he no longer frolicked as he did and, one 
morning, we found him under my desk with bloodshot eyes, 
breathing heavily. Thinking he might be developing a case 
of rabies, we carried him to the sheriff, who lived next door 
to the school, and asked that the dog be disposed of in a 
merciful fashion. This, we thought, the more humane way. 

But, all morning we could do no school work. With 
biurred eyes and trembling hands we listened for the shot 
that was to end the life of our beloved pet. 

At the close of school, having heard no shot, we all trooped 
next door to inquire as to the end of our poor dog. To our 
es a . : surprise we found the sheriff seated on the porch, Bunty, tail 
wagging furiously, in his lap. 

sheriff, seeing us, smiled sheepishly. 
“Mighty fine dog,” he said. “He didn’t have the rabies, 
FIDO MUST TAKE HIS MEDICINE just a cold, so I decided I’d keep him myself. Always wanted 
— a bull-dog anyway.” 
The children were delighted beyond everything at hearing 
A MISCHIEVOUS TRIO _ — and the sheriff was popularly acclaimed the hero of 
the hour. 


RAY H. GROSS Bunty, too, was as pleased with the arrangement as we 
HREE Chow puppies went up-stairs, _ were. Yet, though he loves his master dearly, he never for- 
Wing and Wong and Wang; gets his old friends and, as soon as school opens in September, 

First a clatter, then a clash, pays us a call every morning. 


Then an awful bang. 


Three Chow puppies came down-stairs, 
Wang and Wong and Wing; 

Sat and smiled three joyful smiles, 

Bold as anything. 


Then we all went up to see— 
Wang and Wing and Wong; 
Found a table fallen down, 

Floor littered with Mah Jong. 


Sore I disciplined the three, 
Wong and Wing and Wang; 

With their protests vigorous, 

Loud the welkin rang. 


When we all came down again; 

Wong and Wang and Wing 
Sat and smiled three joyous smiles, 
Glad as anything. 


“LEO,” FOR TEN YEARS THE FRIEND AND PROTECTOR 
OF REV. ARTHUR L. TRUESDELL’S FAMILY OF 
TEN CHILDREN, LEVERETT, MASS. 
There should be a Band of Mercy in every school in the In winter Leo accompanies Mr. Truesdell on his walk of four miles 
land. Will you help to form one? to his second parish in Moore’s Corner. 
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HELPING THE HORSE 
LILLIAN M. GEMINDER 


I HAVE always been particularly fond of 
horses, dogs, kittens and birds, especially 
horses. At one time we lived on a farm and 
had very many horses to ride horseback. 
Many were the times when we handed “‘Dob- 
bin” or “Black Beauty,” or “Dynamite” a 
big rosy apple after an enjoyable ride. Since 
living in the confines of the city, we have not 
seen so much of these dumb animals. We 
cannot all have them as pets, especially in an 
apartment house.‘ But—we can admire 
horses that belong to other people, and, if they 
are treated cruelly, go to their aid. 

I work in an office in a: large down-town 
building, on the first floor, my window facing 
an alley threugh which many wagons and 
horses pass all‘the time. One Monday morn- 
ing, upon opening thé window to let in some 
fresh air after the stuffiness of the @osed-up 
office over the week end, cruelly spoken words 
and severe blows of a whip across a horse’s 
back drew my attention and I looked out. 
There were two horses hitched to an im- 
mense carting wagon. One of the horses had 
fallen and could not seem to get up. The 
driver, a rough little man, angered to the ex- 
treme, instead of loosening the harness and 
making it easy for the horse to get up, was vilely 
abusing it and unmercifully using the lash. 

There were two or three men leaning out of 
other office windows calling to the driver to 
loosen the harness straps and to take it 
calmly and to stop using the whip. These re- 
monstrances were met by the driver with yet 
more vile language (if that can be) and only 
angered him the more. Think of it—a human 
being striking an animal that was down! 
Where was the helping hand? Has such a 
person a heart? He acted like a madman. I 
immediately called the Humane Society of 
the city. A few moments later an officer of 
that Society, with a couple of policemen, were 
on the scene. They took care of the horse, 
got him up, put another fellow into the driv- 
er’s position, and took the abuser with them. 

I don’t know what they did to him. I felt 
as if nothing would have been too severe, and 
that the same treatment he gave to the horse 
should have been applied. 

If only people could be taught that the 
Golden Rule can apply to dumb animals as 
well as to humans! Treat horses with as 
much care, with as much regard to their com- 
fort, as you would wish to be treated if you 
were a horse. Did you ever think of it that 
way? A little thought along these lines is 


good for the soul. 


CALIFORNIA PALS 


LOST 
ELLEN FRANCIS GILBERT 


O. BOY, come back from the hill of Death, 
Where you galloped away from me 

On the day that I left you alone awhile, 
Enjoying your liberty. 

Your halter is hanging here in your stall, 
Where you always used to be, 

And your saddle hangs by the stable door— 
O, Boy, come back to me! 


Oh, Boy, the days are an emptiness, 
And the empty nights too still, 

And I hear the echo of your hoofs 
Blown back from Death's dark hill; 

Your shining eyes shut out the stars, 
And your neigh the sound of the sea. 

They tell me yow’re lost forever, now— 
O, Boy, come back to me! 


O, Boy, you always came when I called— 
However far you'd be— 

And can’t you hear me calling now? 
O, BOY, COME BACK TO ME! 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ALLEY CAT 
LAURA M. BARTHOLOMAEUS 


OWN in the center of the business dis- 
trict is a street one block long. It isn’t 
unlike so many more of our alleys that mas- 
querade in the name of streets. Its chief 
purpose of existence seems to be one-way 
traffic for parking machines, while its dwellings 
harbor the flotsam of a swiftly-moving stream 
of life. There live the fortune-teller, the 
palmist, the demi-mondaine, the reeking smell 
of the boarding-house kitchen, and there, amid 
that seething current, with only a row of 
front steps for a playground, there also live 
little children. 

The sun that filters through the housetops 
shimmers only a few hours in patches of light 
and then the shadows that fall and linger there 
increase the grayness of childhood’s life in 
such surroundings. 

Can you see that little street, the drabness 
of that street and two children, a girl of per- 
haps twelve and a boy about eight, trying to 
catch that elusive ray of sunlight and build 
their dreams of fairy castles and happiness 
about its mystic gleam? 

Well, into that street there came a rover, 
just an alley cat, a stray little alley cat. 
There was nothing sleek about his frowsy fur 
nor were his features lovely, but he stole upon 
those two at their play, joining in their game 
of pitch and catch and as he scampered about 
with the ball, he slyly crept into their hearts. 
Just a little alley cat without great beauty or 
a family pedigree, but oh, such cunning ways! 

The little boy and girl loved him. In their 
simple childish hearts they harbored a great 
love and affection for all life, and on Tabby 
their starved souls bestowed this repressed 
emotion. 

But life and people and motorists are cruel. 
Perhaps they don’t mean to be, but neverthe- 
less they sweep on in a ruthless manner, leav- 
ing crushed and broken spirits behind them. 
It so happened that on the day Tabby was 
caught in this surge of life that I, too, had 
come to park in this dark and noisome street. 

Down the narrow passage a high-powered 
car and its driver had traveled with small 
thought for aught but speed and a desire to 
find more cheerful surroundings. In the path 
of the juggernaut Tabby found his way, and 
there in a second lay the poor little cat with 


his fore feet crushed and his spirit broken. 
Poor Tabby, just an alley cat with no one to 
love him, but suffering just the same! There 
came a rush of feet, a mourning sound of 
voices, two little faces drawn with anguish, 
then tenderly lifting arms carrying Tabby to 
a place of safety. They rested on a step 
near-by, and agonized crooning began to ac- 
company Tabby’s soft moanings: “Don’t cry, 
pussy—don’t you cry, Tabby, dear—poor 
pussy, poor, poor pussy,—please don’t cry so, 
pussy.” 

In that moment Tabby had been raised 
from the ranks of an orphan alley cat to a 
personage; he meant something to someone 
in the world. Not being sufficiently calloused 
to watch that display of misery, I, with Tabby, 
the little boy and girl, journeyed to the hos- 
pital of the dumb animals and there Tabby 
was accorded all the care of his more fortunate 
kinsmen and a place in the hearts of his little 
friends that no pedigreed cat could have filled 
more satisfactorily. 

It was then that the thought came to me 
that as surely as every dog has his day, just 
so surely is there a place for every straying 
orphan of the cat world, too, and the God that 
made us mortals planned a place for every 
rover, no matter what his race or creed. 


AT THE RAILWAY STATION 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


A PENNY in the slot—down come 

The roasted peanuts, crisp and brown, 
And with a whir of soft gray wings 

The eager pigeons flutter down 
To eat from out the tender hands 

Of the quaint figure standing there, 
Each morning, waiting for the car— 

A kind old man with snowy hair. 


He little knows the picture fair, 
The music sweet, I bear away 
Upon the noisy train to town 
To linger with me through the day: 
Those outstretched hands, that gentle face 
So full of love for helpless things— 
How fine a sight! What music sweet— 
That melody of whirring wings! ° 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 ranch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER M. 
KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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